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Views on the News 





IVIL defense has received more at- 
tention in recent weeks than it has 
since 1950. Major portions of the 

civil defense program have been reassigned 
to the Department of Defense; civil defense 
planning has changed drastically; and a fall- 
out shelter program has been started. 

Many cities are reviewing their own civil 
defense plans. In Rockville, Maryland, for 
example, department heads are meeting 
regularly to make plans and review progress 
(p. 276). In Kalamazoo, Michigan, civil de- 
fense planning includes the negotiation of 
contracts with businesses, industries, and la- 
bor unions for the provision of emergency- 
type services (p. 278). The intent is to pro- 
tect and preserve these organizations to the 
extent possible under the drastic conditions 
imposed by emergencies. 

Three books in the City Hall Bookshelf for 
this issue are worth special mention. 

A landmark publication in the field of 
organization and management is ew Pat- 
terns of Management by Rensis Likert. Pro- 
posals for radical reorientation of organiza- 
tion and management are set forth and are 
based on research that has been carried on 
since 1947 at the Institute for Social Re- 
search, University of Michigan. Most of 
these studies have been done for corpora- 
tions, but some have been done also for 
schools, hospitals, labor unions, and profes- 
sional and voluntary organizations. 

Many of the findings relating to motiva- 
tional patterns in small and large groups 
have application for management of cities. 
The new theory relies heavily on the human- 
relations approach to management with par- 
ticular attention to the character of work 


groups, leadership and supervision, coopera- 
tive work relationships, and group establish- 
ment of standards of performance. Substan- 
tial documentation is provided to demon- 
strate the efficacy of the new theory. 

Planning Municipal Investment is a case study 
based on experience in Philadelphia since 
1952 with long-term financial planning and 
capital budgeting. The major purpose of the 
book has been to determine, if possible, the 
criteria for public investment—that is, the 
methods for establishing priorities for the 
scope and timing of specific public improve- 
ments. The authors conclude that instabili- 
ty in capital programming is not necessarily 
bad and anyway is inevitable in the context 
of urban government. They conclude that 
the three professional activities of adminis- 
trative experience, land-use planning, and 
economic analysis counterbalance the politi- 
cal processes that enter into capital program- 
ming on the part of both public and private 
agencies. 

The report of the Cleveland Bureau of 
Governmental Research, A Survey: Police- 
Fire Integration in the United States and Canada, 
will be useful for all cities considering any 
degree of police-fire cooperation. It is up-to- 
date, stresses recent operating experience, 
provides personal observations obtained 
through field trips, and contains volumi- 
nous statistical data. 

Recent communication developments are 
illustrated by a burglar alarm system that 
automatically reports via two-way radio (p. 
280); a burglar alarm system to prevent 
theft from parking meters (p. 280); and a 
new public emergency telephone system 
(p. 281). 
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Congressional Actions Affecting Cities 


By PATRICK H. McLAUGHLIN* 


Assistant Director, American Municipal Association, Washington, D.C. 


Housing, highways, area redevelopment, and water pollution control are among 
the 10 municipal legislative goals enacted by Congress. 


VEN though Congress in 1961 did not 
produce what would have been popu- 
larly considered a cap-stone of city- 

oriented legislation—creation of a federal 
department of urban affairs—the over-all 
results of the Congressional session can be 
considered highly satisfactory from the 
municipal viewpoint. Ten major municipal 
legislative goals were realized fully or in part 
through the accomplishments of this first 
session of the 87th Congress. The high score 
which could be accorded municipal objec- 
tives was slightly marred by last-minute 
maneuvers by members of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee which resulted in 
setbacks to the Area Redevelopment Act 
and for the mass transit assistance and open 
space programs authorized in the 1961 
Housing Act. 

Although the legislation approved earlier 
in the session provided that funds for these 
programs should be on a contract authoriza- 
tion basis, House conferees dealing with the 
last catch-all supplemental appropriations 
bill inserted in their report language requir- 
ing direct appropriations for program funds 
and prohibiting use of funds for administra- 
tive expenses in excess of appropriations. 
In the rush to adjourn, the House passed the 
conference report and adjourned, leaving 
the Senate no option but to accept it. 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. McLaughlin’s duties with 
AMA include handling the problems and promot- 
ing the interests of cities before Congress and execu- 
tive agencies of the federal government. Prior to 
joining the AMA staff in 1958 he handled similar 
duties for the city of Philadelphia with the legisla- 
ture and executive departments of the state of 
Pennsylvania. A former newspaper man, he has 
covered political affairs in Philadelphia, Washing- 


ton, D.C., New York, Japan, the Philippines, and 
China, 


Major legislation enacted included the 
comprehensive Area Redevelopment Act; 
increases in funds for the airports program 
and for medical facility construction and 
health services; an increase in the total au- 
thorization for the federal-aid highway pro- 
gram and new authorization for grants for 
control and prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency; a comprehensive housing act pro- 
viding also for mass transit assistance and 
open space preservation; and provision for 
expanded saline water conversion and water 
pollution control. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


The Area Redevelopment Act became 
effective May 1, and the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration has been established in 
the Department of Commerce. Five broad 
types of assistance are available for areas 
designated as “redevelopment areas’”— 
loans for industrial and commercial projects, 
loans and grants to communities for public 
facilities, technical assistance, occupational 
training, and retraining subsistence pay- 
ments (see extended discussion in PuBLic 
MANAGEMENT, August, 1961, p. 184). 
Treasury borrowing authority for $300 mil- 
lion in loan funds was eliminated in the con- 
troversial amendment to the supplemental 
appropriations act, however, and requests 
for $11 million to operate the program and 
$40 million for the public facilities grants, 
which did need an appropriation, were 
lumped into a direct appropriation of 
$170.75 million for the entire program. 


AID TO AIRPORTS 
Federal grants for airport construction 
were increased from $63 million to $75 mil- 
lion a year for three years, and an appro- 
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priation of $150 million for the next two 
years will allow for some advance planning, 
even though the present contract authoriza- 
tion method of financing, enabling com- 
munities to make truly long-range plans, 
was lost. Since only items directly related to 
safety will be considered eligible, terminal 
building construction will be limited as to 
eligibility. However, the federal share for 
the installation of required landing aids has 
been increased from 50 to 75 per cent. 
The principal controversy between the 
House and Senate versions of the extension 
bill was in the method of financing the pro- 
gram. Both originally approved $75 million 
a year for five years; the Senate retained the 
existing contract authorization provision, 
but the House called for annual appropria- 
tions. No agreement having been reached 
on this issue in conference, it was reported 
back to the House with an amendment 
offered and adopted for a three-year author- 
ization of $225 million, with $75 million to 
be obligated by appropriations each year. 
In the light of commitments by key House 
members that forward funding of at least 
two years would be recommended, and due 


to lack of time and the fact that the program 
had expired in June, the Senate reluctantly 
accepted the House amendment. 


Community HEALTH SERVICES 

Legislation to improve and expand the 
Hill-Burton program and other programs 
under the Public Health Service Act was 
enacted by the Community Health Services 
and Facilities Act of 1961. The major objec- 
tives are (1) to increase the availability, 
scope, and quality of community health 
services and facilities in meeting the health 
needs of the chronically ill and aged; (2) 
to expand research to more effectively de- 
velop and utilize hospitals and other medical 
care facilities; and (3) to increase funds for 
grants to build health research facilities. 

Nursing Homes and Rehabilitation Facilities. 
The annual appropriation authorization of 
$10 million for nursing home construction 
grants was doubled with the hope of reliev- 
ing a shortage of over 500,000 beds in skilled 
nursing homes and chronic disease hospitals 
which could care for long-term patients 
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now in general hospitals. Eligibility to ob- 
tain a grant for the construction of a re- 
habilitation facility was liberalized to re- 
quire that in addition to providing medical 
services the facility need provide only psy- 
chological, social, or vocational services, 
rather than medical plus all three as the 
former law required. 

Adequate Public Health Services. The present 
appropriation authorization of $30 million 
for matching grants and services to state and 
local governments to establish and maintain 
adequate public health services was in- 
creased to $50 million. The intent is to en- 
courage communities to develop and en- 
force more effective standards for nursing 
homes, to upgrade services through training 
programs to improve skills of nursing home 
personnel, and to establish and expand com- 
munity home health care programs. 

Research and Training. The program of 
matching grants for the construction of 
health research facilities was extended and 
the authorization for appropriations in- 
creased from $30 million to $50 million a 
year. Grants to 12 schools of public health 
were increased from $1 million to $2.5 mil- 
lion. The research grant program relating 
to the effective development and utilization 
of hospitals is extended to other medical 
facilities, with the present ceiling of $1.2 
million for this program increased to $10 
million. Except under unusual circum- 
stances, the federal grant cannot exceed 
two-thirds of the portion of the cost of 
facilities and equipment determined to be 
for experimental or demonstration purposes. 

A new program of grants to states or pub- 
lic or nonprofit agencies for studies, experi- 
ments, and demonstrations to develop new 
or improved methods of providing health 
services outside of hospitals, particularly for 
chronically ill or aged persons, was estab- 
lished, and appropriations of $10 million a 
year for five years were authorized. 


HicHways 
The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1961 
increased the prior authorization of $25.5 
billion by $11.56 billion to conform to the 
revised estimate of $37 billion to complete 
the program by 1972. The billboard control 
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bonus was extended through June, 1963. 
The new law permits air space to be used 
for commercial purposes and provides funds 
to rebuild highways damaged by vehicles 
and equipment used in constructing classi- 
fied military installations. Financing pro- 
visions are a continuation of the 4-cent gas 
tax, an increase in the use tax on trucks over 
26,000 pounds to $3 per 1,000 pounds, 10 
cents a pound on tires, 5 cents a pound on 
inner tubes, and 5 per cent of the manu- 
facturer’s excise tax on trucks and busses. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

The Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Of- 
fenses Control Act of 1961 authorizes an 
annual appropriation of $10 million a year 
for three years for (1) grants for projects to 
evaluate and demonstrate techniques and 
practices for the prevention and control of 
juvenile delinquency and youth crimes; (2) 
grants for programs to train personnel who 
work in the field of prevention and control of 
delinquency; and (3) to enable the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
furnish technical assistance to public and 
private agencies and institutions on the sub- 
ject of prevention and control. About half 


the funds authorized may be spent on 
demonstration projects, and the rest on 
training personnel and furnishing informa- 
tion and technical assistance. 


Housinc AND URBAN RENEWAL 

The 1961 Housing Act, considered the 
best housing law ever enacted, includes a 
number of provisions long sought by Ameri- 
can cities. The urban renewal grant author- 
ization was increased by $2 billion, and 
100,000 additional public housing units 
were authorized. The public facility loan 
fund for loans to communities under 50,000 
population was increased to $600 million, 
and broad new FHA programs to step up 
rehabilitation and home improvement ac- 
tivities and to increase middle-income rental 
and sales housing were authorized. Eligibil- 
ity for urban renewal grants was liberalized, 
and the Section 701 urban planning assist- 
ance fund and federal sharing was increased 
(see fuller account in PuBLic MANAGEMENT, 
September, 1961, pp. 205-206). 
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Added Features. The Housing Act has new 
provisions to assist with mass transportation 
problems and acquisition of “‘open space” 
areas. The Act makes Section 701 program 
funds available for comprehensive mass 
transportation planning and authorized a 
$25 million mass transportation demonstra- 
tion grant program and $50 million for 
loans to public bodies to help finance the 
acquisition and improvement of transporta- 
tion facilities and equipment. It also set up a 
new program of grants of up to 30 per cent 
of the total cost required by communities to 
acquire title and interest in land in urban 
areas needed to preserve open space areas, 
to be financed from a $50 million grant fund 
for the program. However, financing of 
both programs by contract authorization 
was prohibited in the final supplemental ap- 
propriations bill. The $75 million authorized 
for mass transportation was cut to $42.5 
million and made a direct one-year ap- 
propriation by language prohibiting ad- 
ministrative expenses over the amount ap- 
propriated. The grant fund authorized for 
the open space program was cut to $35 
million by the same language. 


WATER IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 

Expansion of federal programs to convert 
salt water into drinkable fresh water, and to 
keep or restore other fresh waters to a drink- 
able condition, was provided in two actions. 

Saline Water Conversion. The Interior De- 
partment’s program of research and de- 
velopment of processes for converting saline 
(sea, brackish, mineralized, or chemically 
charged) water into usable fresh water will 
be accelerated by an act which authorizes 
$75 million to be appropriated over a six- 
year period as needed to finance basic and 
applied scientific research, including pilot 
plant testing. Congressional support was 
virtually unanimous for the hefty increase 
over the $10 million authorization for 1955 
through 1963. Comparative cost studies, up 
to now neglected due to lack of funds, were 
authorized in the belief that “Some com- 
munities and regions in the United States 
facing the need for additional supplies might 
well choose saline water conversion . . . if 
they had more accurate comparative infor- 
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mation on true costs... .’’ Congress ap- 
proved demonstration plants, if needed and 
authorized in separate legislation, in addi- 
tion to the five now functioning under 1958 
authorization. 

Water Pollution Control. The expanded 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act in- 
creases sewage treatment construction grants 
from a limit of $250,000 to $600,000, or 30 
per cent of the project cost, whichever is less. 
It also permits communities to combine to 
build a joint treatment project, allowing 
each an individual grant within a $2.4 mil- 
lion limit on the federal grant for the 
project. The annual appropriations author- 
ized for construction grants were increased 
from $50 million to $80 million for fiscal 
1962, to $90 million for 1963, and to $100 
million for subsequent years through 1967. 

The additional $30 million needed for 
1962 survived the last supplemental ap- 
propriations bill and was approved. En- 
forcement procedures were also strength- 
ened by making both interstate and navig- 
able waters subject to pollution abatement 
orders. Grants to state and interstate control 
agencies were increased from $3 million to 
$5 million, and an annual appropriation of 
$5 million was authorized for research to 
develop and demonstrate improved treat- 
ment methods. 

Civit DEFENSE : 

While the major development in relation 
to civilian defense was Presidential transfer 
to the Department of Defense of responsibil- 
ity for an expanded civil defense program, 
including the responsibility to develop an 
adequate fall-out shelter program, several 
Congressional actions are of interest. Federal 
matching funds for contributions to state 
and local civil defense organizations were 
provided for fiscal 1962 in the amount of $12 
million for salaries of state and local em- 
ployees, $5 million for construction of state 
emergency operation centers, and $5 million 
for emergency equipment and supplies. 

An appropriation of $93 million is ear- 
marked for a survey to locate and mark 
shelter space already available; another $10 
million is authorized for a pilot program to 
provide shelters in existing federal buildings; 
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and $7.5 million is provided for inclusion of 
fallout shelters in new federal construction. 
The new program also will include over $15 
million for research and development of new 
techniques to reduce the cost of providing 
shelter in existing and new construction and 
to reduce the cost of warning and emergency 
communications systems. 

Remedial Legislation. A bill was passed to 
overcome a ruling by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral which would have required certain 
states and cities to repay the federal con- 
tribution made to them for the purchase of 
certain equipment acquired for civil defense 
activities. Approximately $1 million in re- 
payments would have been involved and 
over half of the states affected. 


WAITING IN THE WINGS 

Awaiting the opening of the Second Ses- 
sion in January, 1962, are several other 
measures of interest to America’s cities. No- 
tably among them are two bills to establish a 
federal department of urban affairs. Both 
were reported by their committees this year; 
floor action is expected early next session. A 
bill to extend the air pollution control pro- 
gram to June, 1966, and to provide for pub- 
lic hearings on air pollution problems of 
more than local significance was passed by 
the Senate. During forthcoming considera- 
tion in the House, efforts will be made to lift 
the presently inadequate $5 million ap- 
propriation ceiling and to authorize grants 
to state and local air-pollution agencies to 
develop positive control programs. 

No action occurred during the first ses- 
sion on bills to enable state and local gov- 
ernments to purchase surplus federal prop- 
erty not donated to education, public 
health, or civil defense—at 5 per cent of its 
original acquisition cost. A bill to permit 
federal withholding of city wage taxes on 
federal employees was reported by the House 
Ways and Means Committee and is ex- 
pected to reach the House floor next session. 
A House Subcommittee on Census and 
Government Statistics will hold interim 
hearings in three major cities, before Con- 
gress reconvenes, on a bill to take a census of 
population and housing every five years. 








The Action Program For Highway Safety 


By J. W. BETHEA* 


Executive Secretary, The President’s Committee for Traffic Safety, Washington, D.C. 


Traffic safety requires a balanced and comprehensive action program 
with continuous support from public officials. 


HOUSANDS of man-days of work 

and study by traffic accident-preven- 

tion specialists from: all over the 
nation are represented in the new edition of 
the Action Program for Highway Safety. 
Published by the President’s Committee for 
Traffic Safety, the program embraces nine 
reports, each prepared by a committee of 
experts from city, state, and federal govern- 
ments and from private organizations. The 
reports embody the best knowledge gained 
by practical men during a half-century of 
practical experience (see City Hall Book- 
shelf). A summary of the nine reports in 
the Action Program will be issued by the 
President’s Committee in early 1962. 

The content of the full program can be 
only skimmed over lightly here, but one 
point is fundamental: There are no short 
cuts to traffic safety. It can be attained only 
by a balanced, comprehensive program, carried 
out continuously by public officials with the 
support of informed citizens. 

By 1975, it is estimated the United States 
will have 111 million licensed drivers, who 
will operate 110 million vehicles for 1.2 
trillion miles. If the current death rate were 
to continue, this would mean 65,000 traffic 
fatalities that year. The need for intensified 
accident-prevention activity is obvious. 

Here’s a highly compressed glimpse of 
what the updated Action Program is all 
about: 


* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Bethea holds university 
degrees in journalism and political science, has co- 
authored a supplemental high school civics text, 
Understanding Politics, and has contributed many 
articles to periodicals on government and traffic 
safety. His background includes service with Public 
Administration Clearing House, the American Mu- 
nicipal Association, and the National Safety Coun- 
cil. 


Laws and Ordinances. The growth of auto- 
mobile traffic makes it more important than 
ever that laws and ordinances (1) be based 
upon sound, realistic principles and be4 
clearly and explicitly stated, and (2) be! 
uniform throughout all states and communi- 
ties. 

State laws relative to rules of the road 
should be textually identical in all jurisdic- 
tions. Other laws—on motor vehicle ad- 
ministration, registration and titling, licens- 
ing, vehicle equipment, civil and criminal 
liability, financial responsjbility, and police 
authority—must be uniform in fundamental 
principles. It is desirable but not essential 
that they be textually identical. 

The Uniform Vehicle Code should be the 
state legislative model, and the Model 
Traffic Ordinance should guide each state 
in developing its own model ordinance for 
its communities. 

Traffic signs, signals, and markings should 
conform to the Manual on Uniform Traffic Con- 
trol Devices. The Uniform Vehicle Code rec- 
ognizes that there are many instances in 
every state where local conditions may re- 
quire departure from strict uniformity in or- 
der to safeguard traffic. Variances should be 
indicated by appropriate signs or markings, 
uniform in character. 

Accident Records. There should be only one 
accident records system in each jurisdiction. 

The state system may be in the motor 
vehicle department, the local system in the 
police department. But the location is not as 
important as the necessity that the system 
serve all agencies with traffic responsibilities, 
not just the one where it is located. 

Accident reporting must be required by 
law. The state records system should pre- 
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scribe standard reporting forms for use by 
drivers and police and instructions on how 
to use them. The functions of accident 
records systems still are not fully understood, 
and practices fall far short of up-to-date 
techniques. The main obstacle is the lack of 
appreciation of the importance of accident 
data for analysis and development of correc- 
tive methods. 

Police Traffic Supervision. Enforcement tac- 
tics must be consistent and uniform, not 
impetuous and spasmodic. The officer on 
the street should be kept constantly informed 
as to the departmental “‘philosophy” on en- 
forcement as well as the detailed job re- 
quirements. 

Continuity and regularity of enforcement 
action are essential. The long-range effective- 
ness of “‘drives” is open to serious doubt— 
they may even produce negative results. 

Regardless of the department’s size, the 
police budget should provide maximum pos- 
sible funds for training each year. The traffic 
officer needs regular refresher courses. 

Scientific aids can increase the amount 
and quality of enforcement that each man 
can produce, thus reducing manpower re- 


quirements, but they should be viewed as 
legitimate means of supervision, rather than 
a way of making arrests. 


Traffic Courts. Their objective is not 
simply to punish drivers, but to improve 
them—to stimulate voluntary observance. 
Thus there is need to upgrade the status of 
courts and to improve their performance. 

Traffic courts should be made integral 
units of the state judicial system, even if 
court reorganization is required. They 
should be given status as courts of record. 
Judges should be selected on a nonpartisan 
basis, should have high qualifications, and 
should be thoroughly indoctrinated in 
traffic matters. They should serve full-time, 
be adequately paid, and have tenure. 

Communities should not look upon traffic 
courts as sources of general revenue. The 
fee system should be abolished. A major 
problem is “violation for a price’”’—simply 
forfeiting collateral, rather than going to 
court. Every person charged with a moving 
hazardous violation should be required to 
appear personally before a traffic judge. 
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State-wide supervision of all courts han- 
dling traffic cases should be provided by a 
court administrator appointed by the state 
supreme court. Uniform rules of procedure 
should be adopted. 

Education. Traffic safety education should 
be an integral part of all areas of education 
from kindergarten through college. Elemen- 
tary school children are particularly vulner- 
able to traffic hazards. The school shares 
with parents the responsibility for practical 
instruction to help each child cope with the 
many traffic situations he encounters. 

Since the mid-’20’s, traffic safety educa- 
tion has played a major part in a 45 per 
cent drop in the death rate for the 5-to-14 
age group. The 15- to 19-year-old drivers 
have the worst accident records of any age 
group. And, by 1970, it is estimated that 
11,000 youths will reach driving age every 
day: 4,000,000 annually. This group could 
be the nation’s best drivers. 

Sound driver education courses not only 
promote the safe use of motor vehicles but 
also develop pride in high standards of per- 
formance and conduct and foster a sense of 
personal responsibility for the common wel- 
fare. 

The minimum age for obtaining a driver’s 
permit should be 18, except that students 
who have passed an approved driver educa- 
tion course would be eligible at 16. Ulti- 
mately, every beginning driver should be 
required to have completed an approved 
course. 

Engineering. This 79-page report embraces 
a comprehensive discussion of the most ad- 
vanced principles in highway and vehicle 
design, highway construction, and _ traffic 
operations. Even the key points cannot be 
covered in this space, but a few condensed 
excerpts on policy considerations are: 

Engineering techniques make their most 
significant contribution through well-organ- 
ized, soundly administered state or local 
highway or street departments with ade- 
quate staff and authority. 

An important need is closer liaison among 
design, construction, maintenance, and traf- 
fic divisions; and for integration of traffic 
engineering principles throughout a de- 
partment’s operations. Close liaison with 
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enforcement departments is also needed. 
Police are constantly in touch with traffic 
and often can provide valuable information. 

Much engineering knowledge is available 
concerning the relationship of accidents to 
engineering features, but it has not been suf- 
ficiently applied. Lawmakers and officials 
are under continual pressure to meet im- 
mediate needs, to locate and design highway 
facilities to serve special interests, and to 
economize on items that bear importantly 
on safe operation. 

More vigorous public support for proper 
standards would be helpful. The sacrifice of 
design standards for economic reasons, or to 
build more mileage, often produces an un- 
satisfactory and hazardous mixture of high- 
and low-type design. 

Standards of the federal interstate system 
obviously cannot be incorporated in all 
highways, but there are many heavily 
traveled highways that should be brought 
up to these standards. Even on secondary 
roads, modern, safe design should be util- 
ized and can be, even with limited funds. 

Motor Vehicle Administration. Positive con- 
tributions to accident prevention can be 
made through: (1) driver examination and 
licensing, (2) suspension or revocation of 
license, (3) registration procedures which 
can take dangerously operated vehicles off 
the road by cancelling or suspending the 
registration and requiring surrender of the 
license plates, (4) periodic motor vehicle 
inspection, and (5) sound financial respon- 
sibility laws. 

An independent motor vehicle depart- 
ment should administer all state laws and 
regulations in the foregoing categories. 

Basic provisions of driver-licensing laws 
should be uniform in all jurisdictions. The 
recommendation concerning minimum ages 
for licensing and requirements for driver 
education are the same as in the Education 
section. 

Public Information. Some people seem to 
think that if enough attention could be 
focused on traffic accidents, through strong 
appeals and a continued publicity barrage, 
accidents would drop. They won’t. 

Public information programs can develop 
public understanding, public acceptance, 
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and the support of citizen leaders for all of 
the other Action Program measures that 
have been proved essential. Responsibility 
for these programs, is shared by (1) public 
officials, (2) by all media of public informa- 
tion, including press, radio, and television, 
and (3) by organizations enrolled in the 
cause of safety. 

Organized Citizen Support. Public officials 
have the duty to study traffic safety needs 
and to carry out sound programs. But, in a 
free country, they can and will discharge 
their duties only to the limit the public will 
accept and support. Broadly, the objectives 
of the organized citizen group are: 

1. To conduct organized public educa- 
tional campaigns. 

2. To cooperate with public officials in 
building sound accident-prevention pro- 
grams, and to support these programs. 

3. To provide means for voluntary co- 
ordination of the activities of the many 
groups interested in the traffic problem. 

4. To maintain continuity of effective 
accident prevention programs during 
changes of administration. 

Conclusion. These then are the elements of 
the new edition of the Action Program. The 
original program, first published in 1946, 
was based on a quarter-century’s study and 
testing by specialists throughout the coun- 
try. It was revised in 1949 and remained un- 
changed until 1960 when it was updated to 
incorporate certain new techniques, leaving 
basic principles unchanged. 

The President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety was created by President Eisenhower 
in 1954 for this reason: the Action Program 
spelled out the means for reducing accidents, 
but the utilization of these means was woe- 
fully inadequate. President Kennedy has 
continued the Committee. 

The Committee is not an operating body. 
It carries out its programs through the co- 
operation of some 40 national organizations 
that have continuing safety programs. Its 
basic purpose is to stimulate (1) more effec- 
tive application, by public officials, of every 
element of the Action Program, and (2) 
more productive citizen support. 








Policies and Methods for Salary Setting 


By LEW FAY* 


Personnel Director, San Diego, California 


Thorough staff work and consultation with all interested groups 
are the keys to a good salary plan. 


HE cost of living has gone up 2.3 

per cent since last July. . . . The prop- 

erty tax rate just can’t be raised in 
the next fiscal year.... Police officers in 
Utopia City are being paid $590 a month, 
while we receive only $550. . . . Resignations 
in the Engineering Department are running 
twice the normal rate. ... Something must 
be done to stop this costly turnover.” 

Sound familiar? Statements like these 
are heard in municipal offices every year 
as budget-and-salary time approaches. The 
problem is easily isolated: How to develop 
a salary plan which balances the interests 
of taxpayers, employees, and management. 

The solution obviously is not nearly so 
simple. But, through careful analysis and 
experience, the San Diego Civil Service 
Commission has arrived at a salary-setting 
program that satisfies the needs of each 
of our publics. It is designed to produce a 
salary plan which meets these criteria: 

For taxpayers: It should attract employees 
who can provide the required level of service 
at reasonable cost; at the same time, there 
should be no unfair competition with tax- 
paying employers. 

For employees: It should be fair to all 
employees; the same policy should be 
applied objectively to all classes of posi- 
tions. 

For management: It should assist in recruit- 
ing and retaining employees who are ac- 
ceptable to management; it must be a logi- 
cal, useable tool for management planning. 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Fay has developed the 
concepts and methods described in this article dur- 
ing his 11 years of experience with the San Diego 
Civil Service Commission. Before that he was with 
the California State Department of Employment 


and during World War II was assistant state man- 
power director for Southern California. 


Poticy Factors 

No one-cylinder formula could possibly 
fulfill all these requirements. So we devel- 
oped the following 12 factors as our basis 
for the determination of salaries. Through 
frequent discussions, these factors are sup- 
ported by management, taxpayer groups, 
employee associations, and the city council. 

1. Desired Quality of the Workforce. What 
kind of city employee does the taxpayer 
want and management want? Obviously, 
the answer is, ‘“‘The best we can afford. 
You get what you pay for.’”? We believe 
our workforce should be composed of thor- 
oughly capable employees. Salaries which 
attract only marginal applicants, interested 
in city employment primarily for security, 
will be very expensive in the long run. 

2. Employee Recruitment and Retention. The 
acid test of a salary plan is whether it enables 
the organization to recruit and retain ade- 
quate numbers of qualified employees. We 
are constantly evaluating our recruitment 
results and, in addition, annually compute 
separation rates for over 90 nonsupervisory 
classes to discover trouble spots. 

3. Historic Pay Relationships. Employees 
base their career plans on existing salary 
relationships. Unless strong long-term trends 
indicate need for a change, stable salary dis- 
tinctions are much more valuable to every- 
one than any short-term conveniences or 
savings resulting from frequent rearrange- 
ment of salary relationships. This is especial- 
ly true in middle and top-management. 

4. Established Differences in Levels of Duties 
and Responsibilities. The impact of changes 
required by growth and technological ad- 
vances affects different positions and occu- 
pational groups in different ways and, in 
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some instances, renders traditional pay rela- 
tionships obsolete. Consequently, the civil 
service staff conducts many studies in this 
area to be sure that any proposed realign- 
ment of pay relationships is based on valid 
and significant differences in levels of duties 
and responsibilities and that the differences 
reflect permanent changes. 

5. Vertical (Supervisory) Pay Relationships. 
An effective supervisory and administra- 
tive staff is the key to efficient operations. 
Compensation for supervisory responsibili- 
ties must be adequate to attract capable 
people. Our rule of thumb regarding super- 
visory relationships within job families is: 
one rate of pay (5 per cent) above nearest 
subordinate for working leadman responsi- 
bilities in fairly simple work; two rates of 
pay (10 per cent) above the nearest sub- 
ordinate for the full range of supervisory 
responsibility; and three rates of pay (15 
per cent) above nearest subordinate for su- 
pervising professional and technical work. 

6. Economic Trends and Forecasts. The in- 
terval between preliminary salary ordinance 
decisions and the last effective date of our 
salary ordinance is 15 months. Although 
the prediction of local and national eco- 
nomic activity for periods of this length 
is hazardous, with all available information 
we do forecast the impact of future economic 
activity on our proposed salary levels. 

7. Local Salary Survey. This is probably 
the most widely discussed of all salary study 
tools. Because it is one of the few sources 
which can be expressed in quantitative 
terms, we take great care to assure that it 
is technically sound. There are, unfortunate- 
ly, some unavoidable faults inherent in any 
salary survey. First is the time lag between 
collection and application of data. As a 
result, decisions must include estimates of 
the leverage of changed wage levels resulting 
from new labor contracts. For this reason, 
as a very general rule of thumb, we compare 
the fourth (rather than the last) step of our 
city’s five-step scale to the third quartile of 
the survey distribution for any key class. 

Second, because of the peculiarities of the 
economic base in a survey area, salaries 
collected for some classes may include very 
few positions, and it must be recognized 
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that this sparse data is statistically unreli- 
able. Third, the data for some classes may 
be overwhelmingly weighted by the salaries 
paid by one or two dominant employers. 
By and large, however, the local salary 
survey is a sound, basic tool for determining 
local wage levels— if not followed slavishly. 

8. Pay Practices of Comparable Jurisdictions. 
The salaries of some occupations cannot 
be found in our local survey for the self- 
evident reason that these positions are not 
generally found in private industry. For 
comparative data on government-type occu- 
pations, paid under comparable organiza- 
tions and working conditions, we make key- 
job comparisons with eight leading govern- 
mental jurisdictions in California. Compara- 
bility of classes is checked every few years. 

9. Comparative Fringe Benefits. A public 
employer should offer fringe benefits com- 
parable to those offered by other progressive 
public and private employers. These benefits 
are second in importance only to salaries. 
Each year we gather information on fringe 
benefits from 10 leading private employers 
in the San Diego area, from a representative 
construction union contract, and from the 
eight governmental jurisdictions with which 
we have established job comparabilities. 

10. Equal Pay for City-County Classes. The 
desirability of preserving pay equity between 
comparable city and county classes is ob- 
vious, especially when the two agencies have 
many headquarters offices in the same build- 
ing, as we do. Differences in pay scales in 
the past have led to lowered morale among 
both city and county employees and to 
ridiculous and costly competition for trained 
employees. We work closely with the San 
Diego County Civil Service Commission to 
maintain identical titles and identical salary 
rates whenever possible. 

11. Taxpayers’ Ability and Willingness To 
Pay. Although the final determination of 
this factor is the responsibility of the city 
council, we are guided by the advice of 
taxpayers’ representatives and the city man- 
ager. 

12. Equitable Application of a Single Salary- 
Setting Philosophy. This is probably the most 
important single factor contributing to the 
success Of any salary plan in the retention 
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of better employees. It is easy to trip into 
the pitfall of generosity toward salary rates 
for familiar or glamorous classes, or incum- 
bents who are rendering the high level of 
service expected of all city employees. But 
many city jobs have equal responsibility 
and demand equal skills but are performed 
out of the public eye. Favoritism shown to 
an individual or a group becomes, under the 
conditions of public administration, imme- 
diate public knowledge and can cause seri- 
ous grievances, loss of morale, and loss of 
faith in municipal government. 


PREPARING THE SALARY PLAN 


Our method for preparing the salary plan 
is to gather all relevant data within the 
briefest possible time and to insure effective 
participation of all interested parties in its 
formulation. The schedule is divided into 
five major sections: 

1. Staff Study Period. Beginning in early 
November, all departments are invited to 
submit requests for revisions in the salary 
ordinance. These are reviewed and com- 
mented upon by the city manager and his 
staff and quite frequently include ideas initi- 
ated by individual employees. Requests gen- 
erally are based on changes in duties and 
responsibilities or in supervisory relation- 
ships. Each request is studied thoroughly. 
Research is conducted in the practices of 
organizations with similar problems. The pe- 
riod concludes in early March with publica- 
tion of the local salary survey data. 

2. Tentative Policy Determination for Occupa- 
tional Groups. As soon as staff work is com- 
pleted, the civil service commission confers 
with the staff for a preliminary evaluation 
and interpretation of the data collected. 
During these conferences, tentative plans 
are made as to the salary scales appropriate 
for key classes in each major occupation- 
al group. The results of these conferences 
are immediately discussed with employee, 
taxpayer, and management representatives. 
These discussions frequently bring forth new 
facts which warrant revisions. 

3. Planning for Entire Salary Structure. First, 
we reach agreement with the county civil 
service commission as to the salary rates 
to be assigned to city-county comparable 
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classes. Guided by this tentative policy de- 
termination and the relevant data gathered 
during the staff study process, the staff then 
recommends a salary schedule for each of 
the city’s 348 classes. These recommenda- 
tions are discussed with management, em- 
ployee representatives, and representatives 
of the taxpayers in a series of conferences. 
Revisions resulting from these conferences 
are incorporated in the commission’s tenta- 
tive recommendations to the city, council 
which are published late in April. 

4. Audit of Proposed Salary Plan. During 
the two or three weeks between the publica- 
tion of the commission’s tentative recom- 
mendations and submission of the final rec- 
ommendations to the city council, all inter- 
ested parties are urged to review the specifics 
of the salary plan and to discuss them with 
the commission. The commission solicits the 
opinion of the city council as to the recom- 
mended salary plan during this period, so 
that, when the final recommendations are 
published and presented to the council in 
ordinance form, action can be expedited. 

5. Ordinance Preparation, Passage, and Im- 
plementation. Final salary recommendations 
are published in booklet form and submitted 
to the city council. With council approval, 
the civil service commission then works with 
the city attorney to prepare the salary ordi- 
nance for introduction on the council agenda 
in the last half of May. When the ordinance 
is passed, the 30-day waiting period com- 
mences, during which time administrative, 
payroll, and budget records are revised. 


RESULTS 

How effective is this program? Our an- 
swer is “‘Very effective!’ In the five years 
since we started this program, the city coun- 
cil has made no change in the civil service 
commission’s final salary recommendations. 
This record primarily has been due to three 
facts: First, we have gained general endorse- 
ment of these salary policies. Second, the 
commission and staff carry on extensive 
communications with all interested parties. 
Third, we have been faithful to our poli- 
cy statements, despite occasional consider- 
able pressures to recommend salaries which 
would have been contrary to our creed. 
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Voters Approve Four-County 
Improvement District 


OTERS in the Denver area recently 

approved formation of the Four-Coun- 
ty Metropolitan Capital Improvement Dis- 
trict to serve Adams, Arapahoe, Denver, 
and Jefferson Counties. The district is an in- 
dependent unit of government, and it will 
levy a 2-per cent sales tax to finance capital 
improvements. The measure, which carried 
by a vote of 83,439 to 67,145, was supported 
by Denver residents and opposed by voters 
in the three suburban counties. 

The capital improvement district will be 
governed by a 12-member board of direc- 
tors. Six members will be appointed by the 
mayor of Denver subject to city council ap- 
proval. Two board members will be ap- 
pointed by each of the other three partici- 
pating counties. 

The 2-per cent tax is in addition to the 
2-per cent Colorado state sales tax. The tax 
yield within each county will be returned to 
cities, towns, and unincorporated areas on a 
population basis. Home-rule cities, however, 
are allowed to impose a 1-per cent sales tax, 
and the proceeds can be retained by the city 
prior to distribution of the remaining reve- 
nue on a population basis. Denver now has 
the 1-per cent tax. Aurora, Westminster, 
Englewood, and other home-rule cities are 
expected to enact the 1-per cent tax so they 
can join Denver in retaining half of the taxes 
collected in each city for the capital im- 
provement fund. 

Each local government must submit an 
annual list of proposed capital improvements 
to the district board. Each project outside of 
Denver automatically is approved unless 
vetoed by a vote of nine out of thé 12 direc- 
tors. Only six votes are needed to reject a 
Denver project. 


Revised Civil Defense Program 
Stresses City Participation 
REATER city government participa- 

tion in civil defense is the principal 
goal in a complete re-evaluation of civil 


defense now under way in Rockville, Mary- 
land (26,090). Four steps are being taken to 
strengthen the civil defense organization and 
to clarify relationships with county, state, 
and federal government agencies. 

1. A study is being made to develop an 
up-to-date civil defense plan to replace the 
plan adopted in 1958. The civil defense 
organization is being rebuilt around city 
employees, primarily because they are more 
easily organized and directed than volunteer 
groups. All city employees are members of 
the civil defense organization by virtue of 
their employment with the city. 

2. Department heads have been assigned 
specific civil defense functions, and a staff 
committee is meeting at least once each week 
to review progress on the program. 

3. All 130 full-time city employees are 
taking first aid training on city time and 
at city expense. In addition, about 25 key 
employees have completed or are taking a 
radiological monitoring course. 

4. The city council is encouraging the 
construction of fallout shelters by waiving 
building inspection fees, although permits 
and inspections still are required. The de- 
partment of licenses and inspection has been 
studying shelter construction, and an ag- 
gressive Campaign is under way to encourage 
citizens to consult with the department 
prior to building shelters. The department 
has compiled a master list of firms engaged 
in shelter construction to protect home 
owners from those firms whose shelters ap- 
parently do not meet federal or city stand- 
ards.—WaALTER A. SCHEIBER, City manager, 
Rockville. 


Cities Consolidate Community 
Development Programs 


HE complexities of the highway pro- 
gram, urban renewal, public housing, 
and other phases of city rebuilding are forc- 
ing a number of cities to consolidate com- 
munity development activities. Particular 
attention is being given to one department 
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or agency to include both urban renewal 
and city planning. 

Milwaukee has established a department 
of city development to encompass public 
housing, redevelopment, planning, manage- 
ment of city real estate, and coordination of 
code enforcement. The Boston Redevelop- 
ment Authority has been reorganized with a 
single administrator and with enlarged re- 
sponsibilities in transportation planning, re- 
newal planning, and other phases of city 
planning. The work of the Authority also 
has been expanded to include conservation, 
rehabilitation, and other urban renewal 
activities. The city council in Buffalo has 
placed code enforcement and urban rede- 
velopment in a newly created department of 
urban renewal. The new department has a 
commissioner with two deputies, one in 
charge of redevelopment and the other in 
charge of rehabilitation and conservation. 

Chicago has merged two agencies into a 
new department of urban renewal under au- 
thority of an enabling act passed by the 
state legislature. Effective January 1, 1962, 
the new city charter for Syracuse, New 
York, provides for a department of urban 
improvement to cover urban renewal, code 
enforcement, and licensing. Other large 
cities that have taken steps toward depart- 
ments of community development include 
Baltimore (1956), Cleveland (1957), New 
York (1960), and Cincinnati (1960). 

Campbell and Salinas, California, have 
organized departments or agencies of urban 
development to cover planning, zoning, and 
urban renewal. The Campbell department 
also includes building inspection and an- 
nexations. 


Rapid Transit Proposed To 
Serve Five-County Area 

_A FIVE-COUNTY rapid transit system, 

incorporating rail, subway, monorail, 
and an underwater tube, has been proposed 
for the San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Tran- 
sit District. Economic and transportation 
consultants have completed a 21-month 
study analyzing costs and revenue potential 
and have proposed a 120-mile system with 
20 miles of subway and tunnels, 42 miles of 
aerial lines, 52 miles of high-speed surface 
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lines, a 14-mile underwater tube connecting 
San Francisco and Oakland, and a two-mile 
rail link suspended beneath the Golden 
Gate Bridge. 

Total capital cost for the system is esti- 
mated at $1.1 billion, not including $133 
million for construction of the underwater 
tube which will be paid for by surplus 
revenues from the tolls collected by the Bay 
Bridge. 

Capital costs would be financed by a 
general obligation bond issue supported by 
property taxes. The maximum transit dis- 
trict tax rate would be about 7.5 per cent of 
the average combined tax rate in the five 
counties in the district. This would represent 
about $26 per year additional in property 
taxes for the average homeowner. Operating 
costs would be met entirely by commuter 
fares. 

The system will be built to attract inter- 
urban patronage and to equal or surpass 
automobile transportation in speed, com- 
fort, and economy. Commuters would have 
to wait no longer than 90 seconds for trains 
that would carry them at an average speed, 
including stops, of almost 50 miles per hour. 
Fare collections would be automated by use 
of punched cards and monthly billings. The 
longest run of 33 miles from Fremont to 
San Francisco would take 35 minutes and 
would have a fare of no more than 80 cents. 

If the district directors adopt the report, 
the recommendations will be submitted for 
approval to the boards of supervisors of the 
five counties involved. If the supervisors 
approve, the $1.1 billion bond issue can be 
submitted to voters next June. If the bond 
issue is approved, construction can start in 
January, 1964, and be completed by 1972. 


Voters Approve Low Dollar 
Volume in Bonds 


TOTAL of $423 million in local and 
state bond issues was approved by the 
voters on November 7. It was the smallest 
dollar volume of voter-approved bond issues 
since 1955, according to the Daily Bond Buyer. 
As in 1960, the dollar total was largely 
from state issues. In that year, the $3.4 bil- 
lion worth of issues approved included a 
$1.75 billion California water bond issue. 
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This year’s low figure was influenced by the 
rejection of a $500 million State College 
Building Authority issue in New York and 
defeat of $62 million in North Carolina 
issues. 

Large issues were approved in San Fran- 
cisco and Philadelphia, however. The West 
Coast city voters approved all but $3.3 mil- 
lion of a total of $119.4 million submitted. 
Those approved were mainly for water facil- 
ities expansion, with a smaller issue for park 
development. The rejected issue (public wel- 
fare bonds) barely failed to acquire the re- 
quired two-thirds approval. Five Philadel- 
phia issues—all approved—totaled $65.5 
million. They covered facilities construction, 
water supply, industrial land acquisition, 
and port development. The fifth issue in- 
cluded $5.6 million towards purchase or 
development of rail and other transit fa- 
cilities. 

Other cities in which approved bond is- 
sues totaled $1.0 million or more were: Ar- 
lington, Virginia ($6.0 million); Cleveland, 
Ohio ($13.0 million); Eastlake, Ohio $(3.6 
million) and Hartford, Connecticut ($4.0 
million). Large issues were defeated in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio ($12.8 million); Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio ($1.2 million); Dearborn, Michi- 
gan ($4.0 million); and Erie, Pennsylvania 
($2.2 million). 

Among the state issues approved was one 
which allows the New York legislature to 
guarantee obligations of the Port of New 
York Authority, to a limit of $100 million, 
for the purchase of railroad passenger equip- 
ment. The rolling stock is to be leased to 
commuter railroads in the state. A New Jer- 
sey issue of $60 million for the purchase of 
recreational and open land also was ap- 
proved. 


Charter Changes Approved 
by City Voters 

HARTER amendments were approved 
by voters in New York City and San 

Francisco at elections held November 7. 
New York voters, by a better than two-to- 
one majority, endorsed major changes that 
strengthen the executive powers of the 
mayor, particularly in the areas of finance 
and budget preparation. While retained, the 
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Board of Estimate will have a reduced role 
in these areas. 

In San Francisco a charter amendment 
was approved that requires future appoint- 
ments to the post of chief administrative offi- 
cer to receive city council confirmation. A 
rejected amendment would have permitted 
the civil service commission to hire hearing 
examiners for disciplinary proceedings, a 
task now largely supervised by the appoint- 
ing official in the department involved. 

In another election on November 7, 
Franklin County (Columbus), Ohio, reject- 
ed a proposed 1.8 mill tax for welfare pur- 
poses. The vote was 76,906 to 43,472. Most 
of the levy was to be used to finance an in- 
creased level of assistance in the “poor re- 
lief’ program and to increase the staff of 
case workers. 

In an election held in October, Dade 
County (Miami), Florida, voters decided— 
104,573 to 96,380—to retain their metropol- 
itan government. Proposed charter amend- 
ments would have abolished the office of 
county manager and limited county juris- 
diction to unincorporated areas. This was 
the third major referendum to support 
Metropolitan Dade County in its four years 
of existence. In Anchorage, Alaska, voters 
rejected a proposed 2-per cent sales tax by a 
three-to-one majority. The tax revenue 
would have been split equally between 
school and municipal purposes. 


Industry and Labor Contracts 
Drafted for Civil Defense 


ITY government contracts with busi- 

ness, industry, and labor unions are 
being negotiated in Kalamazoo, Michigan 
(82,000), to provide essential services in the 
event of civil defense emergency. The con- 
tracts, along with an inventory of skilled la- 
bor supply, are being developed as a joint 
city-federal project with financing by the 
United States Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning. 

Direct project supervision is provided by 
the assistant city manager. The project has 
an advisory committee consisting of an 
economist, the local director from the state 
employment service, a representative from 
the chamber of commerce, the president of 
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the local labor council, the county civil de- 
fense director, a research analyst with the 
city government, and the assistant city man- 
ager. 

The committee has helped in drafting 
contracts and in making contacts with busi- 
ness, industry, and labor leaders. An initial 
test group of 20 businesses was selected, and 
letters explaining the project were mailed. 
Care was taken to avoid tying up industries 
with contracts where such industries or 
plants were relied upon for defense or sur- 
vival goods. Members of the project staff 
followed up the letters with personal visits. 
Typically the reaction was good. The nor- 
mal comment was something like this, ““This 
is the only sensible way to build a civil de- 
fense organization. Why have you waited so 
long to come to us with this proposal?” 

Contracts have been negotiated with 
plumbers and engineers for the repair of 
public utilities, with trucking firms for trans- 
port of food and medicine, with construction 
companies for clearing wreckage and repair- 
ing roads, and with cafeterias and caterers 
for feeding survivors. Uniform contract pro- 
visions include a stipulation that the city 
manager as civil defense director will ad- 
minister the contract; that the city will as- 
sure the contractor of payment for his work 
from city, state, or federal sources; that the 
contractor is immune from liability by dam- 
ages to innocent third parties; and that the 
method of payment shall be direct labor and 
equipment costs plus 5 per cent for overhead. 

These contracts provide flexibility and 
speed for emergency operations and a legal 
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basis for operations that protect both parties 
and the public. Businessmen can control 
their equipment and personnel during 
emergencies, and businesses can protect their 
financial position while the city maintains a 
profit margin that is low enough to avoid 
undue benefit to any private party. 

Labor agreements now are being nego- 
tiated with several key labor leaders in 
Kalamazoo. The building trades council is 
supporting the project and now is seeking 
approval from respective international head- 
quarters. The major departure from normal 
agreements is that no premium or overtime 
pay will be provided. The reaction from 
labor unions has been good because it pro- 
vides them with an important civil defense 
role that they can administer, guarantees 
fair compensation to workers, and helps to 
preserve the identity of unions during an 
emergency. 

The Kalamazoo project thus far has dem- 
onstrated a practical way to expand rapidly 
the civil defense capabilities of the city gov- 
ernment with the support of local business 
and labor groups. It recognizes the normal 
capabilities of private organizations and 
greatly reduces the need for the civil defense 
organization to stockpile equipment and 
supplies. Of greatest importance, the proj- 
ect plan eliminates the need for the city 
government to organize elaborate task forces 
because the plan is built around working 
complexes of men, equipment, supplies, and 
management that are already operating.— 
C. H. Exuiott, city manager, Kalamazoo. 
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Revised Special Assessments 

HE cost for paving standard 30-foot streets 

in Fort Worth, Texas, has decreased by an 
average of 19 per cent since the city revised its 
special assessment procedures early in 1961. A 
revolving fund was established from bond funds 
to finance paving projects on a cash basis. The 
city handles billing and collection of all assess- 
ments with montly payments spread over four 
years. Contractors formerly were responsible for 
securing liens and collecting from property own- 
ers for their portion of the cost of the new pave- 
ment. Bidding has been stimulated under the 
new procedure by encouraging many contractors 
to handle the work who previously could not 
undertake projects where they had to wait four 
years for full payment or had to discount liens to 
financial institutions. 


New Burglar Alarm System 


Skokie, Illinois, has applied to the Federal 
Communications Commission for permission to 
install a burglar alarm system that automatically 
reports to police headquarters via two-way radio. 
The system includes an electronic decoding de- 
vice at police headquarters with a digital de- 
coder and printer. At the building or property to 
be protected a radio transmitter sends out a short 
burst of coded tones. The tones are transmitted 
automatically to police headquarters and trans- 
lated by the decoder. A number simultaneously 
is printed on a tape. This number shows the loca- 
tion of the particular transmitter so that the 
police dispatcher can send the nearest patrol car 
to the scene. The decoding equipment can handle 
up to 290 separate transmitters, and the trans- 
mitters can be activated by door switches, photo- 
electric cells, and other devices. 


Alarm System Protects Meters 


The police radio supervisor in Spokane, 
Washington, has developed a burglar alarm sys- 
tem to protect parking meters from vandalism. 
As reported in the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, 
a master control in the police radio room has two 
sets of lights for each area of parking meters 
covered by the alarm system. When a meter has 
been opened, a red light comes on and a bell 


begins to ring. The dispatcher_notifies the nearest 
patrol car by radio code so that the police car can 
go immediately to the location where the looting 
is taking place. The system also provides a green 
light directly under the red light to turn on when 
the looter moves on to the second meter. On 
some occasions this has given the police depart- 
ment time to set up a blockade for area coverage. 
The system has been in use for 18 months on 
selected meters. Looting has been eliminated, 
and parking meter collections are up sub- 
stantially. 


Municipal Intern Program 

Bloomington, Illinois (36,271), and Illinois 
Wesleyan University have worked together since 
1958 on an internship training program in 
municipal government. The students, who are 
seniors in political science or business administra- 
tion, spend six hours per week at the city hall 
under the supervision of City Manager Eugene 
G. Moody and various department heads. Stu- 
dents are rotated in assignments to all major de- 
partments and also work on special projects. 
The sixth and seventh interns are working with 
the city during the current academic year. The 
students receive two hours credit for the intern- 
ship and must prepare a term paper describing 
their experiences and observations. 


Protecting Farmland Values 

Actions taken or proposed by state govern- 
ments to protect farmland values in suburban 
areas are reviewed in a recent report of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture entitled State Action 
Relating to Taxation of Farmland on the Rural-Urban 
Fringe (see City Hall Bookshelf). The report deals 
with the problem of farmland values in suburban 
areas which must be based on market value 
rather than actual current use. As urban areas 
spread, the market value no longer is represented 
by farming but rather by more intensive uses 
such as residential subdivision. Local assessors 
then are forced to increase assessed values which 
often drive the land out of farming. Three ap- 
proaches have been used to combat this problem. 
Four states by law require preferential assess- 
ments for agricultural land so that assessors must 
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value farmland on the basis of agricultural use 
regardless of other factors that may increase its 
value—California, Florida, Maryland, and New 
Jersey. Another approach is deferred taxes which 
lower the farmer’s tax bill and recoup the taxes 
on the nonagricultural value of the land at the 
time of sale. No state has yet adopted such a law, 
but it has been considered in various forms in 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, California, 
Oregon, and Hawaii. A third approach involves 
purchase of development rights or “conservation 
easements.” Such laws have been adopted in 
California and Maryland so that a city or county 
can obtain development rights on a piece of land 
or purchase the land outright and lease it back to 
the former owners. 


Number of School Systems Drops 

Public school systems in the United States 
totaled 37,438 for the 1961-62 school year, a drop 
of more than 15,000 from the 1957 Census of 
Governments, of 32,000 from the 1952 Census, 
and more than 73,000 from the 1942 Census (see 
City Hall Bookshelf). About 93 per cent of the 
school systems are independent school districts; 
the other systems are “dependent” systems under 
state, county, municipal, and other governments. 
Three-fourths of the total decrease in school dis- 
tricts in the past five years is accounted for by 
nine states: Colorado, Iowa, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oregon, 
and Wisconsin. Iowa had the greatest reduction, 
from 3,665 in 1956-57 to 1,364 in 1961-62, or 63 
per cent. Even with this substantial decline, five 
states still have more than 2,000 school systems 
each and altqgether account for more than 36 
per cent of all school systems in the United 
States: Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Pennsyl- 
vania, and South Dakota. 


Adopts Group Insurance Plan 

Tucson, Arizona, has adopted a group insur- 
ance plan for its 1,200 city employees that pro- 
vides hospitalization, surgical, medical, and 
major medical benefits; term life insurance equal 
to one year’s salary; and weekly indemnity for 
loss of income. The city pays 49 per cent of the 
cost which is met through biweekly payroll de- 
ductions. The plan was drafted by an employees 
insurance committee and was presented to the 
city council. The city then engaged two con- 
sultants from the University of Arizona who pre- 
pared detailed specifications in accordance with 
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the suggested plan. Twenty proposals were re- 
ceived from insurance companies and Blue Cross— 
Blue Shield. The consultants worked with the 
mayor and council to screen the proposals down 
to four. Final selection was made on the basis of 
average net cost, immediate cash outlay for the 
first fiscal year, and group service facilities. 


Emergency Phone System 


A public emergency telephone system is being 
installed in Hollywood, Florida (36,000), to re- 
place a fire alarm box system. The system is being 
designed and installed by the local telephone 
company and will include 107 miles of telephone 
cables for 64 emergency phones throughout the 
city. The phones will provide 24-hour service for 
police, fire, ambulance, and other emergency 
calls. The central switchboard includes a master 
map of the city, superimposed with lights to indi- 
cate police patrol car locations by zones and the 
location of each emergency telephone. A five- 
channel tape recorder records all calls to permit 
monitoring of police, fire, and public works 
vehicles in a unified communications system. 


Data Processing for Payrolls 


Following two years of work by a study com- 
mission, the Dayton, Ohio, city commission has 
authorized leasing a computer for use by the city 
finance department. City payrolls will be the first 
operation programmed, effective with the first 
payroll for 1962. In November a two-week train- 
ing course was given by the machine manu- 
facturer to employees assigned to computer work. 
Parking meter revenue records will be pro- 
grammed early in 1962. By the fall of 1962 com- 
puter operations will be expanded to cover air- 
port accounting, garage inventory, and work- 
house accounting. Beyond that time computer 
operations can be expanded to cover utility 
billing, appropriation accounting, budgetary 
accounting, and city income tax records. Definite 
plans will not be made until at least six months of 
experience with the new computer set-up has 
been acquired. 


Annexations and Zoning 
Macon, Georgia, recently increased its popu- 
lation from 70,000 to 128,000 by a single annexa- 
tion. Municipal property taxes will be levied in 
the newly annexed area on the basis of the type 
and number of major city services furnished to 
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residents. .. . The recent annexation completed 
by Phoenix, Arizona, of 14 square miles brings 
the total city area up to 205 square miles and the 
population to an estimated 467,000....The 
Supreme Court of Nebraska has upheld the au- 
thority of a city to zone outside the city limits. 
The case involved North Platte and the owner of 
real estate located outside of but within one mile 
of the city. The court said that the law is con- 
stitutional and gave weight in its decision to the 
right of cities to exercise the police power beyond 
and within a prescribed distance of the city 
limits. 


Provides Local Government Division 

Rhode Island has enacted a law establishing 
a division of local and metropolitan government 
within the state department of administration. 
The division has authority to provide the follow- 
ing services: (1) issue an annual state report on 
local government finances; (2) conduct research 
on local fiscal policies and advise local officials; 
(3) promote coordination of local fiscal policy; 
(4) help cities and towns in the management of 
bond issues; (5) coordinate information on state 
and federal services available to local govern- 
ment; (6) help in formulating state programs 
with reference to problems of local governments; 
and (7) handle the work of a state board of tax 
equalization. 


Recent Planning News 

A new Illinois law provides mandatory referral 
to the Chicago Plan Commission for all public 
improvement projects within the city proposed 
by the Chicago Board of Education, the Chicago 
Park District, Cook County, and other govern- 
ments. Formerly only city departments and 
urban renewal agencies were required to refer 
proposed projects to the Commission. The 
mandatory referral applies to acquisition and 
sale of land, change of use of land already held by 
the governmental agency, and location of any 
new public improvement. If the Plan Com- 
mission objects to any proposal, it can file a 
written report, but this action is not binding 
upon the agency proposing the action... . Six 
states, making it a total of 15, adopted laws in 
1961 to control outdoor advertising along the 
interstate highway system. The states are Ohio, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Hawaii, Pennsylvania, 
and Washington. ... Thirty-six township and 
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borough planning commissions in the Phila- 
delphia area have joined with the county 
planning commission and the county redevelop- 
ment authority to form the Montgomery County 
Planning Association. The Association will work 
with official planning agencies, civic azencies, 
and other groups to stimulate public interest in 
planning. 


To Construct City Center 

San Diego is acquiring seven blocks in the 
central business district for a “‘center city” which 
will include an auditorium, concert hall—theater, 
parking garage, city administration building, 
city operations building, city services building, 
police headquarters, and fire headquarters. Total 
cost is estimated at $46 million, and several fi- 
nancing proposals are being studied. The city re- 
tirement fund is buying the land in the seven- 
block area as each parcel is acquired by the city. 
The retirement fund then is leasing the property 
to the city with a 5 per cent return. The leases are 
for 50 years, and the city has the sole option to 
repurchase the property. The program calls for 
repurchase within 10 years from the city’s capital 
outlay fund. The city retirement fund is author- 
ized to invest up to 25 per cent of its assets in real 
estate or real estate mortgages. 


Pay Television Approved 

The state public utilities commission in 
Arkansas has approved pay television in Little 
Rock with a coaxial network that uses existing 
telephone poles. As reported in Public Utilities 
Fortnightly, the telephone company has asked for 
a commission determination that it would be in 
the public interest for it to provide cable service 
to the television company. Movie theater owners 
in Little Rock intervened in the case and argued 
that pay television was not in public interest, 
that there already was a shortage of motion pic- 
tures for theater showing, and that pay television 
would result in closing down movie theaters. The 
television company contended that pay television 
would bring more and better television programs 
and that pay television had a right to take a 
place in the competitive market place. 


Personnel Developments 
The 1961-62 budget for Deerfield Beach, 
Florida, recommended a Christmas bonus of 2 
per cent of each employee’s annual salary for all 
full-time employees with at least one year of 
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service. The recommendation was adopted by the 
city council. ... A Ten Year Requirements Forecast 
prepared by the San Diego Personnel Depart- 
ment estimates an increase in city employees 
from 4,500 to 8,500 in the next decade. The per- 
sonnel department staff will increase during this 
period from 25 to 43. The report, prepared as a 
guide for departmental administrative planning, 
assumes that substantial improvements in equip- 
ment and methods, such as mechanical proces- 
sing of payrolls, will take place and that liaison 
and coordination of work with other city depart- 
ments will take more staff time. ... New York 
City recently reduced the work week for police- 
men and firemen from 42 to 40 hours. A court 
decision held that the 40 hours cannot be ex- 
ceeded in any consecutive seven-day period, even 
if the work week is made to average out over the 
course of several weeks or months. 


City Supports Arts Program 

Tacoma, Washington, has made an agree- 
ment with Allied Arts of Tacoma, a nonprofit 
corporation, for a 15-year lease of the city’s pub- 
lic safety building at $1 per year. The agreement 
provides that Allied Arts shall make necessary 
repairs and modifications to the structure, shall 
not permit any activities in the building for the 
private profit of any group other than Allied 
Arts, and will acquire appropriate liability and 
property damage insurance. The city will con- 
tribute $3,000 per year toward maintenance of 
the building. All branches of fine and applied 
arts will be sponsored for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, and facilities will include offices, workshops, 
exhibit spaces, and a public auditorium. 


Surveys Value of Trees 


The value of trees in residential subdivisions 
is brought out in a survey recently conducted by 
the city planning department in Hollywood, 
Florida. City employees interviewed 30 recent 
home owners in a new subdivision, about one- 
third of the total sites now occupied on which 
trees were preserved. Twelve of the thirty pur- 
chasers said that preservation of trees was a 
significant factor in their decision to buy; 27 be- 
lieve that trees enhance the appearance of the 
neighborhood; and 26 believe that it raises the 
value of the neighborhood as a whole. Other ad- 
vantages cited, in addition to neighborhood ap- 
pearance, were improving outdoor living, retard- 
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ing the erosion of top soil, and increasing the 
resale value of houses. Some mentioned disadvant- 
ages of interference with septic tanks and sewer 
lines, fungus growth, danger from falling branches 
during storms, and extra maintenance and ex- 
pense. Planning Director Neno John Spagna, in 
reporting the survey in the American City Magazine, 
concluded that trees improve the neighborhood 
environment, encourage long term residency and 
ownership, and contribute to long-term property 
value. 


Approval for Billboard Control 

An advisory opinion of the state supreme 
court in New Hampshire says that state restric- 
tions on billboards are constitutional. The case 
involves a proposed law to enable New Hamp- 
shire to participate in the bonus provisions of the 
federal highway law where billboard control is 
enacted to protect the interstate system. The 
court decision noted that interstate highways are 
built to provide the public with safe travel “and 
not to secure commercial advantages for a limited 
number of advertisers.” The court also noted the 
Vermont decision on billboard regulation (Kel- 
bro, Inc. v. Myrick, 113 Vt. 64, 67-68, 30 Atl. 2d 


_527) that held in effect that a billboard is not so 


much a use of private land as a use by adjacent 


f . ie 
land owners of the view over a public highway. 


The court also noted that the state is dependent 
upon its scenic beauty to attract tourists (Opinion 
of the Justices, 169 Atl. 2d 761, Supreme Court, 
April 19, 1961). 


New Purchasing Ordinance 

The purchasing ordinance recently adopted 
by Norwalk, California, provides for a complete 
purchasing system from the determination of 
purchase requirements to the disposal of surplus 
and obsolete property. In addition to the pow- 
ers and duties of the purchasing agent, the or- 
dinance covers procedural regulations, exemp- 
tions from centralized purchasing, emergency 
purchases, specifications and bid procedures, con- 
tracts, purchases on the open market, inspection 
and stores, and property disposal. The ordinance 
requires each bidder to include a statement that 
he has not participated in fixed, uniform, or 
pooled bids. Contracts and orders cover definite- 
quantity contracts, indefinite-quantity contracts, 
price agreements, and prenumbered order books 
for over-the-counter purchase of small items. 
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Cooperative Research on Disease 

Vernon, California, and the Tuberculosis and 
Health Association of Los Angeles County are 
cooperating on a research project on ways to 
detect chronic respiratory diseases. An attempt 
will be made to find an easy and low-cost method 
of disease detection similar to the mobile chest 
X-ray for tuberculosis. Public health and other 
governmental officials are concerned because of 
the rapid increase in the past decade in both 
deaths and disabilities from chronic respiratory 
diseases. Medical research personnel are using 
a variety of special equipment for the testing 
and diagnostic program. City employees are par- 
ticipating in the voluntary testing program to- 
gether with workers from 10 major companies 
in the city. Every person receives a chest X-ray, 
and every third or fourth man is given additional 
tests. Interviews were held and records compiled 
for further medical evaluation and analysis. 


Adopts Personnel Rules 

The Village of Deerfield, Illinois (11,786), has 
adopted personnel rules covering gifts, conflicts 
of interest, and incompatible employment. The 
rules ban. any gift in any form from “‘any person, 
firm, or corporation” which to the knowledge of 
the officer or employee is “interested directly or 
indirectly in any manner whatsoever in business 
dealings with the village.” Also prohibited are the 
engagement of any employee or officer in any 
business transaction in conflict with the proper 
discharge of his official duties or any private em- 
ployment incompatible with his public service. A 
letter announcing these policies has been dis- 
tributed to suppliers of goods and services to the 
village. 

Reduction in Sick Leave 

Abilene, Texas, has reduced employee sick 
leave usage by 43 per cent since adoption of re- 
vised sick leave policies in October, 1960. The 
policies place primary responsibility with depart- 
ment heads for maintaining individual records of 
sick leave usage and for taking corrective actions 
as needed. Further controls are provided through 
requirements for a physician’s statement for ex- 
tended absence and for home visits by a public 
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health nurse where absences are due to uncon- 
firmed illness. The implementing ordinance pro- 
vides 15 working days of sick leave per year, 
cumulative to 150 days. All employees except fire- 
men and policemen are eligible for two extra days 
of vacation leave each year for each 10 days of un- 
used sick leave. The ordinance also states that 
frequent use of sick leave may constitute grounds 
for assumption that the employee is not up to the 
physical requirements of his job. 


From Subsidized tu Co-Op Housing 

A low-rent public housing project in Buffalo, 
New York, is being converted to a privately 
operated cooperative apartment development. 
As reported in a recent issue of the Wall Street 
Journal, the aim is to lure more middle income 
families back to the city from the suburbs. A 
nonprofit company has been organized to lease 
the state-subsidized project from the Buffalo Mu- 
nicipal Housing Authority. The group has spent 
$500,000 to renovate the seven 12-story apart- 
ment buildings. Bonds totaling $6,000,000 were 
issued originally for the development, and_ the 
state has been spending $290,000 per year in 
subsidies to cover debt service. Co-op tenants 
will not hold an equity interest in the buildings; 
instead they will hold shares in the lease from 
the local housing authority. Co-op participation 
will be limited to families with annual incomes 
between $5,300 and $9,000. The former tenants 
all have been relocated, many in other public 
housing projects. 


Club Members Tour City 

Members of a service club in Menlo Park, 
California, substituted a bus tour of their city for 
a weekly luncheon meeting recently. More than 
50 Kiwanis Club members made the tour in two 
buses, with the city manager and his administra- 
tive assistant serving as narrators. The tour cov- 
ered new development areas and construction 
sites, as well as a visit to the city’s new police sta- 
tion. The club arranged for box lunches for the 
touring members. Part of the tour was eliminated 
in order to complete the trip within the hour and 
a half time limit specified by the club. 
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Role of Behavioral Sciences in 
Management Education 

ae cc-eaatya sociology, and cultural an- 

thropology are the three main behavioral 
sciences. The study of human behavior is the 
common bond with psychology emphasizing 
individual behavior, sociology dealing with 
group behavior in modern society, and cultural 
anthropology studying behavior among primitive 
groups. Understanding of the behavioral sciences 
is needed so that they can be used along with 
other social sciences to develop a management 
(or administrative) science. 

Four separate though not mutually exclusive 
methods can be used to integrate the behavioral 
sciences into a management curriculum. The 
traditional method requires a student majoring 
in management to take some compulsory courses 
in the behavioral sciences in the sophomore or 
junior year. 

The research method is useful for integrating 
behavioral sciences into management education, 
especially for faculty and graduate students. 

The multispecialist method involves assign- 
ment of one or more persons from the behavioral 
sciences to the management department. 

The cluster method involves establishment of 
a separate department. Such a department would 
have a faculty with members from the three be- 
havioral sciences, from management, and from 
the other social sciences. Such a department well 
could provide the traditional, research, and 
multispecialist methods without incorporating 
any of their disadvantages. The only important 
disadvantage is the expense involved. 

Behavioral sciences are still in a state of in- 
fancy when it comes to providing immediately 
useful analytical concepts and empirical knowl- 
edge for management education. On the other 
hand, the behavioral sciences provide theories, 
methods, and research findings which are in- 
valuable for the further development of manage- 
ment both as a science and as an art.—‘*‘Manage- 
ment Education and the Behavioral Sciences.”’ 
By Maneck S. Wadia. Advanced Management, pub- 
lished by the Society for Advancement of Man- 
agement, September, 1961. 


Managers Face Many Professional 
Challenges 
HE time has come for managers to look upon 
themselves as a profession, responding to the 
calls for their knowledge and skills demanded by 
changing conditions and the ever-enlarging busi- 
ness of the public. And what a dramatic challenge 
is offered—nothing less than the organization and 
marketing of essential services and education, 
health, the social services, and the arts, and mak- 
ing leisure time an opportunity! 

Do we not, at present, carry the responsibility 
for taking measures that will assure fulfillment of 
the American dream of equality of opportunity — 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness? 

Skilled professional management of the highest 
order is called for if the dream is not to die aborn- 
ing. Will the business executive who today gives 
his main energy to his corporation, and only his 
spare time to the community, become the public 
servant of tomorrow—devoting his professional 
skill to making the business of the community as 
exciting and enriching as that of the best of 
private corporations today? 

I do not, of course, intend to give the impres- 
sion that business managers ought to go over 
wholesale to public administration. What I am 
trying to emphasize is an attitude, a professional 
attitude which will move practitioners not only to 
accept the interrelationship between public and 
private business but also actually to lend their 
experience and knowledge both to advocate what 
government should do, and to see to it that 
government does it well. 

The striking fact of the 20th century is that 
not only science but also management has ex- 
perienced an explosive growth. Can this new 
profession help man at last succeed in what so far 
has eluded him—not to remain servant, but to 
become master of the power he himself converts 
from nature into machines? Not to destroy, but 
to build? Not to divide and conquer, but to unite 
mankind?—‘‘Businessmen in Power.” By Benja- 
min M. Selekman. Harvard Business Review, pub- 
lished by the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration, September- 
October, 1961. 
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Tue Action ProGRAM FOR HiGHWAY SAFETY: 
EpucaTIon. 18pp. 20 cents. ENGINEERING. 
79pp. 30 cents. LAws AND ORDINANCES. 19pp. 
15 cents. Motor VEHICLE ADMINISTRATION. 
22pp. 15 cents. ORGANIZED CITIZEN Support. 
10pp. 10 cents. Porice TRAFFIc SUPERVISION. 
23pp. 15 cents. PusLic INFORMATION. 11pp. 10 
cents. TRAFFIC Courts. 23pp. 15 cents. TRAF- 
Fic AccIDENT Recorps. 19pp. 15 cents. The 
President’s Committee for Traffic Safety. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1961. (See p. 270.) 


CapiITAL REQUIREMENTS FOR URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT AND RENEWAL. By John W. Dyckman 
and Reginald R. Isaacs. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 327 West 41 Street, New York 
36. 1961. 334pp. $11.50. (Analysis of the na- 
tional economics of urban renewal.) 


Community RENEWAL PROGRAM ROUNDTABLE. 
National Association of Housing and Rede- 
velopment Officials, 815 Seventeenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1961. 16pp. $1. 
(Proceedings of meeting held by NAHRO 
and American Institute of Planners on status 
and role of community renéwal policies.) 


ConrF.ict oF INTEREST IN THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT. By Dorothy Campbell Tompkins. 
Bureau of Public Administration, University 
of California, Berkeley 4. 1961. 66pp. $1.50. 
(Classified and annotated bibliography.) 


DEcIsIONs IN SyRACusE. By Roscoe C. Martin and 
others. Indiana University Press, P.O. Box 
367, Bloomington. 1961. 368pp. $6.95. 
(Twenty case studies in metropolitan decision- 
making involving local governments.) 


Tue Dutcu Exim Disease 1n Toiepo. Greater 
Toledo Municipal League, 417 Huron Street, 
Toledo 4, Ohio. 1961. 10pp. (Brief review 
with bibliography.) 


Tue Enps AND MEANS OF URBAN RENEWAL. 
Philadelphia Housing Association, 1717 San- 
som Street, Philadelphia 3. 1961. 102pp. $2. 

Tue FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND THE Cities. The 


School of Government, Business, and Interna- 
tional Affairs, George Washington University, 


Washington 6, D.C. 1961. 72pp. $2.50, cloth; 
$1, paper. 


FINANCING GOVERNMENT IN A METROPOLITAN 
AREA: THE CLEVELAND EXPERIENCE. By Sey- 
mour Sacks and William F. Hellmuth, Jr. 
The Free Press of Glencoe, a Division of 
the Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 
Fifth Avenue, New York 19. 1961. 387 pp. $10. 


A Guiwe To Locat Pouitics. By David A. Booth. 
Institute for Community Development and 
Services, Continuing Education Service, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. 
1961. 28pp. 50 cents. (Primer for mayors, 
councilmen, managers, and assistants.) 


Loca. Income TAxes AS A SOURCE OF REVENUE 
FOR MicHiGAN Communitigs. By Milton C. 
Taylor. Institute for Community Development 
and Services, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. 1961. 27pp. 


LocaL NoNPROPERTY TAXES AND THE Co- 
ORDINATING ROLE OF THE STATE. Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 


Washington 25, D.C. 1961. 68pp. 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS AND THE 
Computer. By James D. Gallagher. American 
Management Association, 1515 Broadway, 
New York 36. 1961. 191pp. $6. (Stresses man- 
agement applications in private business.) 

MunicipAL Home Rute 1n Wisconsin. By A. 
Clarke Hagensick. Bureau of Government, 
University Extension Division, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 1961. 25pp. $1. 

NEIGHBORHOOD PLANNING. By V. Joseph Kostka. 
Community Planning, University of Mani- 
toba, Winnipeg 9, Manitoba, Canada. 1961. 
160pp. $4. (Manual for neighborhood analy- 
sis and subdivision layout; covers “‘mixed”’ de- 
velopments, single-family houses, row houses, 
and other kinds of residential development.) 

New PatTTreRNs OF MANAGEMENT. By Rensis 
Likert. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42 Street, New York 36. 1961. 279pp. 
$6.95. (See p. 265.) 

PATROL ADMINISTRATION. By G. Douglas Gour- 
ley and Allen P. Bristow. Charles C Thomas, 
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Publisher, 301-327 East Lawrence Avenue, 
Springfield, Illinois. 1961. 373pp. $11.50. 


Pay Po.ictes For Pusiic PErsONNEL; A REPORT 
OF THE MUNICIPAL AND CouNnTy GOVERNMENT 
Section or Town HA. t. The Haynes Founda- 
tion, 607 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 14. 
1961. 96pp. (Covers pros and cons of prevail- 
ing wage concept, salary survey methods, 
employment security, pay for the building 
trades, fringe benefits, and other controversial 
areas of salary setting.) 


MunicipaL INvesTMENT: A CASE 
Srupy oF PHILADELPHIA. By W. H. Brown, Jr. 
and C. E. Gilbert. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 3436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4. 
1961. 293pp. $6. (See p. 265.) 


PLANNING 


PoLicEWwoMAN’s MANuAL. By Lois Lundell Hig- 
gins. Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 
East Lawrence Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. 
1961. 169pp. $6.50. 


PROPERTY TAXATION AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT. 
By Mary Rawson. Urban Land Institute, 1200 
Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
1961. 54pp. $4. (Suggests land value tax to 
combat slums.) 


Pus.ic ScHoor Systems 1n 1961-62. Bureau of 
the Census, Washington 25, D.C. 1961. 3pp. 
10 cents. (See p. 281.) 


READINGS ON THE WISCONSIN ASSESSMENT PROCESS. 
Leonard B. Krueger, editor. League of Wis- 
consin Municipalities, 30 East Johnson Street, 
Madison 3. 1961. 98pp. $5 (Volume I, 
“Fundamentals of the Urban Process.” Select- 
ed papers from assessors’ institutes conducted 
since 1946.) 


REGIONAL PARKS AND OPEN Spaces: SELECTED 
CoNFERENCE Papers. Frances W. Herring, 
editor. Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 4. 1961. 143pp. 
$2.50. 


Ro.iiinc Homes... Mosite Homes in ONon- 
DAGA County, New York. Regional Planning 
Board, 608 County Office Building, Syracuse. 
1961. Unpaged. $1. 


SamPLe Cope oF ORDINANCES FOR SMALL CITIES 
AND TOWNS IN TENNESSEE. By Don W. Ownby. 
Municipal Technical Advisory Service, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 1961. 137pp. 


$3. 


State Action RELATING TO TAXATION OF FARM- 
LAND ON THE RurAL-URBAN Frince. Eco- 
nomic Research Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D.C. 1961. 23pp. (See 
p. 280.) 

A Srupy oF CRANKCASE VENTILATION SysTEM 
Controu Device INSTALLATIONS ON THE Los 
ANGELES County FLeet. By Wallace Linville 
and William H. Parmelee. Los Angeles 
County Air Pollution Control District, 434 
South San Pedro Street, Los Angeles 13. 1961. 
80pp. (Favorable test results reported on de- 
vices to reduce air pollution from automo- 
biles.) 


Survey: Porice-FirE INTEGRATION IN THE 
Unitep States AND Canapa. By Howard I. 
Bruce. Cleveland Bureau of Governmental 
Research, 1010 Euclid Building, Cleveland 15. 
1961. 77pp. $2. (See p. 265.) 

Tue Tasks or Locat AUTHORITIES IN DEVELOP- 
MENT AREAS. International Union of Local 
Authorities. Martinus Nijhoff, Publisher, 9 
Lange Voorhout, The Hague, Netherlands. 
1961. 193pp. $3.10. (Reports and proceedings, 
XVth International Conference of Local Au- 
thorities, Tel-Aviv, Israel, November 16-23, 
1960.) 

(1) TenTatrve GumpE FOR ORGANIZATION OF A 
FIRE 21ipp. (2) TENTATIVE 
GUIDE TO THE FUNCTIONS AND OPERATIONS OF 


DEPARTMENT. 


A Fire DepaRTMENT Company. 11pp. Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 60 Battery- 
march Street, Boston 10. 50 cents each. (Pre- 
pared by NFPA Committee on Fire Depart- 
ment Organization.) 


TRANSPORTATION EDUCATION IN AMERICAN COL- 

LEGES AND UNIversITIES. The Transportation 
1818 
Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 1961. 
49pp. $3.50. (Directory with concise descrip- 
tions of programs.) 


Center at Northwestern University, 

















MANAGEMENT INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


Consulting Service by Mail for Local Governments 


1,100 CITIES RECEIVE 


@ Monthly reports on current problems: 


Subjects of Recent Reports 


Towing Service Regulations Police Manuals 

Building Code Revision Sewer Financing 

City Hall Construction Urban Transit 
Employee Health and Safety Programs 


© Prompt, personal replies to inquiries 
®@ Copies of latest Municipal Year Book 


@ Subscriptions to Public Management 
* kK x 


Annual subscription fee based on size of city 


Write today for further information 


eas 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 





























BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Pkwy., Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Gas Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


GRIFFENHAGEN-KROEGER, INC. 


Management Consultants—Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street « San Francisco 
Los Angeles Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Washington, D.C. Portland, Ore. 





JAMES O. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL & MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys « Position 
Classification and Salary Plans « Retirement 
Systems « Personnel Ordinances & Regulations 
An experienced senior staff for your use 
309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd Street Trafficway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 


811-812 Gwynne Bldg. ¢ Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—lInstallations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 


Planning Consultants 
City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 

Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 

Consultations and Lectures 

515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





BARTON-ASCHMAN ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 

General Consultation: Planning, Renewal, Traffic 
and Transportation Programs 
Municipal and County Highway Planning 
Parking Plans and Programs 
Project Planning and Design: Business, Industrial, 
Housing and Campus Districts 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—T elephone—W ater—Sewer 
Rate Studies + Financial and Economic Analyses + 


Planning * Feasibility Reports + Design « Valuations 
* Organization and Management Studies 


8.8 Seventeenth Street . Denver 2, Colo. 





LEE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Public Administration Consultants 


An experienced staff of public administration 
specialists available for surveys and installations. 


JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 
CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 








RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Parking Programs * Feasibility Studies 
RAMP ENGINEERING ASSOCIATES 
* Engineering and Design Services * 

2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 


A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 








PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 





1313 E. 60th St. POSTAGE-PAID MATTER AT 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 
* x 


Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
ugene B. Power 

313 N. First Street 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Announcing a New Training Book 


Written for city managers, health officers, and other administrators. 


Covers organization, management, finance, personnel, and diversified 
health programs. 


Includes figures, tables, bibliography, and index. 
Write for information on in-service training by correspondence for individ- 


vals and groups. 


560 pages Now Available $7.50 





1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 








